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Introduction 

In the summer of 2002 I had the good fortune to examine a privately owned fragment 
of the Qur’an on parchment which had been radiocarbon dated to the Umayyad 
period. Since then, two other folios from what must be the same manuscript have 
come to my attention: they corroborate this dating and add further information about 
the nature of this manuscript and its possible provenance. 1 

In the following article, we present a detailed description of this first fragment, as well 
as considering the evidence provided by the other two folios for determining the 
reading and verse-numbering system represented in the manuscript as a whole. We 
then consider the more general significance of this manuscript for a reappraisal of the 
relative chronology of the different early Qur’anic scripts, and thus the dating of the 
earliest Qur’anic fragments, that we know. 

Description of the Manuscript Fragment 

Our fragment consists of one partially damaged folio of parchment mounted behind 
glass in a wooden frame measuring 31.2x54.7 cm (height preceding width). The 
folio itself, which has clearly been trimmed at the bottom and most probably also at 
the top (since there is no upper margin, but see also below), at present measures 
between 25.5 and 27.3 cm high x 51.5 cm wide, although it must have originally 
measured considerably more in the vertical axis (see further below). Thirteen lines are 
clearly visible on both sides, with part of a fourteenth line visible at the top of Side A 
and part of one also at the bottom of Side B. The average gap between lines is 1.9 cm. 
(The distance between the first main line at the top of both sides and the last main line 
at the bottom of both, i.e. 12 ‘gaps’, is 22.6 cm, thus leaving an average space 
between lines of 22.6 4-12 = 1.9 cm.) 

The text, which is written in dark brown ink, consists of the beginning and end of 
Surat al-Muddaththir (Q. 74). Side A shows part of an initial line of decoration (the 
rest is obscured by tape) followed by a further thirteen lines of text, from the basmala 
at the beginning of the sura to md saqar (Q. 74:1-27) (see figs 1 and 2). Side B 
contains approximately 13.2 lines of text, from [ajsfara to the end of the sura at 
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ahlu’l-maghfira (Q. 74:34-56), with the remainder of the fourteenth line consisting of 
part of a decorative band (see figs 3 and 4). 

If we compare these portions of the text with a modern printed Qur’an where the 
basmala is included as part of the first line of the sura, 2 as in our manuscript, we find 
that the thirteen lines of text on Side A (from bi’smi’llah to ma saqar) are equivalent 
to 10.7 lines of the printed text, while the 13.2 lines of text on Side B are equivalent to 
11 lines of the printed text. As the whole sura covers 30 lines in the printed text, while 
the portions covered by our manuscript only take up 10.7 + 11 =21.7 lines, this means 
that the missing portion of the sura in our manuscript is equivalent to 30-21.7 = 8.3 
lines of the printed text. Since these 21.7 lines of printed text are the equivalent of 
26.2 lines in our manuscript, we can say that, on average, one line of the printed text is 
equivalent to 26.2 -5- 21.7 =1.2 lines of our manuscript. Therefore the missing portion 
of our manuscript, which takes up 8.3 lines of the printed text, would have taken up 
approximately 8.3 x 1.2 = 9.7 lines, i.e. presumably 10 lines, of our manuscript. We 
can therefore conclude that a full page of our manuscript at this point would probably 
have consisted of 24 lines, although it is impossible in this particular instance to say 
whether the missing portion of the text would have occurred at the bottom of Side A, 
or at the top of Side B, or have been shared between the two. 

Given that the average gap between lines is approximately 1.9 cm (see above), we 
can also calculate that, with an additional ten lines, the original height of the folio 
would have been at least another 19 cm higher than it is now, thus giving us a 
measurement of approximately 27.3 + 19 = 46.3 cm high x 51.5 cm wide. Further¬ 
more, given the evidence of other similar folios which show clear margins both at the 
top and bottom and at each side of the page (see further below), it is also likely that we 
need to make some allowance for such margins in the present instance. Such a 
calculation is, of course, fraught with speculation, but it would seem reasonable to 
allow something in the order of an extra centimetre for each margin, thus giving us an 
overall size of perhaps 48.3 x 53.5 cm. At the very least we can say that, rather than 
having its present markedly oblong format, the original manuscript would have had a 
far more squarish look. 

Verse-marking and Ornamentation 

Single ayas, including the initial basmala, are marked by groups of between three and 
six diagonal dashes written with a top-right/bottom-left orientation, arranged 
diagonally one above the other with a top-left/bottom-right orientation. Every fifth 
aya is marked by a much larger number of similar dashes arranged in the form of a 
stylised Kufic alif with its tail bent to the right (see, for example, fig. 1: Side A, line 4). 
Every tenth verse is marked (in addition to an ordinary verse-marker of diagonal 
dashes in three out of four occasions, but once without), by a square-shaped rosette, or 
cartouche, consisting of a quatrefoil motif in green on a brown background outlined 
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Fig. 1: Manuscript fragment, Side A 



Fig. 2: Manuscript fragment, Side A (detail) 
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Fig. 3: Manuscript fragment. Side B 



Fig. 4: Manuscript fragment, Side B (detail) 
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by a double-lined square frame and further decorated by green semi-circular devices 
in the middle of the outer edge of each side of the square (see fig. 1: Side A, lines 6 
and 11, and the enlargement in fig. 2; fig. 3: Side B, lines 4 and 10, and the 
enlargement in fig. 4). 

Traces of ornamented sura division bands can be made out at the top left of Side A 
and the bottom right of Side B, marking the junctions between Surat al-Muddaththir 
and the preceding and following suras, i.e. Surat al-Muzzammil and Surat al-Qiyama 
respectively (see figs 1 and 3 and the enlargements in figs 2 and 4). That at the top left 
of Side A consists of a band of floral devices in green and brown framed by double 
lines above and below, altogether roughly 6 mm in height, and topped by triangular¬ 
shaped crenellations of approximately 4 mm in height (see fig. 2). That at the bottom 
right of Side B is barely visible - only the upper part of a band can be made out - but 
seems to consist of a rather different patterning of interlocking circular motifs framed 
between double lines (see fig. 4). 

Script Features 

The script is a neat, bold Kufic with the longer upright strokes, such as those of lam 
and alif, having a distinct slant to the right, thus warranting, perhaps, the designation 
‘ md 0 iV : the present script, however, is a lot squatter, and has a much stronger 
horizontal quality to it, than the ‘Hijazf scripts typically associated in the literature 
with the term ma ’il? As is normal with Qur’an manuscripts written in Kufic, there is 
no restriction on dividing words between lines according to what the segments allow, 
but in this fragment we also see the feature of ‘line-fillers’, i.e. horizontal dashes used 
to fill up the end of a line, where there is insufficient room to write the next segment of 
the word in question. (Examples occur in Side A, lines 4 and 7, and Side B, lines 2, 8 
and 10.) 

The text is unvocalised. Furthermore, most of the consonants that could be differentiated 
by pointing are not pointed in this manuscript. A survey of those instances where such 
differentiation, or lack of it, can be made out produced the following results. (The 
figures in brackets show the overall percentage of pointed forms.) 

1) Of eight instances of initial ba\ only one is pointed; of seven instances of medial 
bd°, only one is pointed; and of two instances of final or independent bd ’, neither 
is pointed. (2/17 = 12%); 

2) Of six instances of initial ta°, three are pointed; of eleven instances of medial td \ 
five are pointed; and of six instances of final or independent td \ three are 
pointed. (11/24 = 46%); 

3) Of eight instances of initial tha\ four are pointed; the one instance of a medial 
thd', seems not to be pointed; there are no instances of a final or independent 
thd J . (4/9 = 44%); 
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4) Of two instances of initial jim and two of medial jim, none are pointed; there is no 
instance of a final or independent jim. (0/4 = 0%); 

5) Of three instances of initial khd° and three of medial khd.', none are pointed; there 
are no instances of a final or independent kha J . (0/6 = 0%); 

6) Of thirteen instances of dhal, three in the independent form and ten in the 
connected form, only two of the connected forms are pointed. (2/13 = 15%); 

7) The single instance of the letter zay is unpointed. (0/1 = 0%); 

8) Of the seven clearly visible instances of the letter shin, four initial and three 
medial, all are pointed; an eighth instance appears to be unpointed. (7/8 = 88%); 

9) Of three instances of the letter dad, one initial, one medial and one final, only the 
final one is pointed. (1/3 = 33%); 

10) The single instance of the letter zd J is unpointed. (0/1 =0%); 

11) The two instances of the letter ghayn, one initial and one medial, are both 
unpointed. (0/2 = 0%); 

12) Of eighteen instances of initial fd°, five are pointed; of nine instances of the 
medial form, two are pointed; the two instances of the final form are unpointed. 
(7/29 = 24%); 

13) Of nineteen instances of qaf eight initial and eleven medial, none are pointed; no 
final form occurs. (0/19 = 0%); 

14) Of sixteen instances of initial nun, four are pointed; of fifteen instances of medial 
nun, at least six, and probably seven, are pointed; of twenty-six instances of final 
or independent niin, two are pointed. (13/57 = 23%); 

15) Of nineteen instances of initial ya J , only one is pointed; of twenty-four instances 
of medial yd J , none are pointed; all five final forms that occur are written with a 
recurved, unpointed, ‘tail’. (1/48 = 2%); 

16) Of the eight instances of id’ marbuta, none are pointed. (0/8 = 0%). 

It can thus be seen that, although most instances of shin (88%) are pointed, and 
pointed ta J s (46%) and thd’s (44%) are fairly well represented, all the other letters are 
either infrequently marked, or, in the case of jim, khd ’, zay, zd ', ghayn, qaf and td‘ 
marbuta, not marked at all in the present sample. 

A word should be said about the spelling of alif as well. For the most part, the spelling 
in this fragment seems to reflect that of the standard Cairene edition familiar to 
modern readers. Thus we find the words shafd c atuj-shafi c ln (Side B, line 8) and al- 
kdfirln (Side A, line 6) spelled without alifs, as in the Cairene edition, while qalu 
(Side B, line 5) and khd 'idin (Side B, line 6), for instance, are spelled with alifs, as in 
the Cairene edition. However, the word jannat (Side B, lines 3—4) is spelled with an 
alif, contrary to the Cairene edition, while thiyabaka (Side A, line 3) and al-ndqur 
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Calibrated date 

Fig. 5: Radiocarbon dating of the manuscript fragment 


(Side A, line 5) are spelled without alifs here, again contrary to the standard printed 
edition. 

Two further spellings are worthy of note. Firstly, the word ayatind, in the phrase li- 
ayatina (Side A, line 9), is spelled with two yd 's, rather than one, i.e. alif-yd '-yd ’-ta ’- 
nun-alif, as one finds in a number of early manuscripts. 4 Secondly, it appears that, in 
the word khd°idln (Side B, line 6), the scribe originally wrote a zd’ and this was then 
later adjusted to a dad. This could be a simple scribal error or it could possibly suggest 
confusion and/or overlap in the pronunciation of the two consonants, as indicated in 
discussions about the same in the earlier literature. 5 

Radiocarbon Dating 

This fragment is one of the few early Qur’an fragments that have been radiocarbon 
dated. The results of this dating are given in fig. 5. 

As can be seen from fig. 5, the radiocarbon age of BP 1363 +/- 33, when calibrated 
according to the 1NTCAL98 dataset, yields a 68.2% probability that the parchment in 
question dates to between 647 and 685 AD (i.e. 26-66 AH), a 95.4% probability that 
it dates to between 610 and 770 AD (i.e. twelve years before the Hijra to 153 AH), 
with that range being broken down into a 90.5% probability that it dates to between 
610 and 720 AD (i.e. twelve years before the Hijra to 102 AH) and a 4.9% probability 
that it dates to between 740 and 770 AD (i.e. 122-53 AH). This suggests, as the report 
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from the University of Oxford Radiocarbon Acceleration Unit put it, that ‘it is most 
likely that the parchment was made between AD 610 and AD 720’, that is, broadly 
speaking, from some time within the first century of the Hijra. 

Since the time of this test in 2001, a newer calibration dataset (INTCAL04) has 
yielded slightly narrower results for the same radiocarbon age (i.e. BP 1363 +/—33), 
namely, a 68.3% probability that the parchment dates from 644-75 AD (i.e. 25-56 
AH), and a 95.4% probability that it dates from either 609-94 AD (i.e. thirteen years 
before the Hijra to 75 AH) (95.2%), or 702-6 AD (i.e. 83-7 AH) (0.006%), or 748-65 
AD (i.e. 131-48 AH) (0.042%). 6 It would therefore seem acceptable to revise the 
afore-mentioned estimate to read ‘it is most likely that the parchment was made 
between AD 609 and AD 694’, and therefore used for its present purpose some time in 
the first 75 years of the first century AH. 

Considerable doubt has been expressed about the usefulness of radiocarbon dating 
where early Qur’anic manuscripts are concerned. 7 Tests, for example, on a page from 
the so-called c Uthmanic codex from Tashkent yielded a 260-year range (595-855 AD) 
at the 95% probability level, while tests on another manuscript in St Petersburg yielded 
a 220-year range (775-995 AD), 8 neither of which help very much in establishing an 
accurate date for these particular manuscripts (especially when the 68% probability is 
not given). Our results, fortunately, lie within a rather narrower range at the 95% 
probability level - 160 years for the INTCAL98 result, and 156 years for the 
INTCAL04 result - and with a clear peak that suggests the 110-year period from 610- 
720 AD using the first dataset, or the 85 years between 609-94 AD using the second. 
Furthermore, despite what may be said about this method of dating, these results 
provide important additional, and corroborating, evidence to that provided by the more 
traditional methods used by palaeographers and art historians (see further below). 

Textual Variants 

The text in this fragment shows no variants in either the consonantal skeleton or in the 
limited number of consonants that have been pointed. 

Verse-numbering 

As noted above, individual ayas, and also groups of five and ten ayas, are marked by 
specific markers, from which the overall verse-numbering system used can be 
deduced. In the present instance, all the numberings on Side A are shared by all 
systems, and thus show nothing distinctive. 9 On Side B, however, we find some 
interesting features: there is a five-verse alif after ihda’l-kubar (line 1) marking aya 
35, which is what we would expect for all verse-numbering systems; yatasd D alun is 
marked with a ten-verse ‘rosette’ (but without any verse-end dashes), indicating aya 
40, as it is in all systems except the second Medinan one; and the immediately 
following phrase c ani’Tmujrimm, which is counted as an aya by all except the 
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Our 

MS 

K 

B 

D 

H 

M 

I 

II 

1. ihda’I-kubar 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

2. yatasa'aliin 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

- 

3. ‘ ani’l-mujrimm 

41 

41 

41 

- 

41 

- 

41 

40 

4. ma'a ’l-kba’idin 

- 

45 

45 

44 

45 

44 

45 

44 

5. bi-yawmi’l-dln 

45 

46 

46 

45 

46 

45 

46 

45 

6. min qasxvara 

50 

51 

51 

50 

51 

50 

51 

50 

7. ahlu’l-maghfira 

55 

56 

56 

55 

56 

55 

56 

55 


Table 1: Verse-ending variations in Surat al-Muddaththir 


Damascenes and the Meccans - although some authorities say that the Meccans do 
count it as an aya - is clearly marked here. We might expect a five-verse marker 
at ma c a'l-kha 0 idin (line 6) but, although counted as a verse-ending in all systems, it is 
not marked here; consequently, the next five-verse alif, marking aya 45, comes one 
aya later at bi-yawmi’l-dln (line 7), followed by a ten-verse rosette after min qaswctra 
(line 10), for aya 50, and a five-verse alif {the top part of which can be seen) after 
ahlu’l-maghfira (line 14), for aya 55. These results can be tabulated as in table l. 10 

It would thus seem that our manuscript does not accord with any of the seven recorded 
verse-numbering systems. The overall verse count of 55 suggests either the 
Damascene, Meccan or later Medinan system, but this is militated against by the 
fact that both yatasd J ctlun and c ani’l-mujrimln are marked as verse-endings, which 
accords with the Kufan, Basran, HimsI and early Medinan systems, i.e. every system 
except the Damascene, Meccan or later Medinan ones. (Some authorities, however, 
also mention that both these verses are counted by the Meccans, thus resulting in an 
overall count of 56 ayas. 11 ) The sources agree, however, that ma c a’l-khd D idm is 
counted as a verse-ending in all systems, although it is clearly unmarked here. Perhaps 
the only conclusion we can draw at this stage is that the verse-numbering as presented 
here is anomalous by later standards, but seems to have some affinity with the Syrian 
and/or HijazI systems, which, collectively, acknowledge both yatasa 0 alun and c ani’l- 
mujrimm as verse-endings and allow an overall count of 55 ayas. 

Other Folios From the Same Manuscript 

It is clear that, if this were the only folio we had of this manuscript, we would be hard 
put to say anything solid about either the reading or the verse-numbering system - if 
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any - represented. However, my attention has recently been drawn to two other 
remarkably similar folios which one can only conclude come from the same original 
manuscript. With the information gained from these other folios it is possible to arrive 
at some solid conclusions about the reading and verse-numbering system represented, 
which seems to be that associated with the Meccan readers of the later first and/or 
early second century AH. 

1. The Sam Fogg Folio 

The first of these two folios is one that was offered for sale on the London art market 
by Sotheby’s in 2004 and illustrated in the relevant catalogue and then also in the 
catalogue prepared by Sam Fogg Ltd to accompany an exhibition of Islamic 
calligraphy held at the Museum fur Islamische Kunst, Berlin, in 2006. 12 In exactly the 
same script, unvocalised and with the same limited consonantal pointing (for which, 
see further below), and with exactly the same type of individual verse-markers, five- 
verse alifs and ten-verse ‘rosettes’, not to mention the same end-of-line fillers, and 
even the same traces of vertical folding at the half- and quarter-way points, this folio 
has to be considered as coming from exactly the same manuscript as our first 
fragment. Our calculations above suggested that the original size of our first folio 
might have been somewhere in the region of 48.3 x 53.5 cm, with probably 24 lines to 
the page. The Sam Fogg folio, which is untrimmed, measures 48 x 54 cm according to 
the catalogue entry 13 and shows 25 lines to the page, thus suggesting these as more 
accurate figures for our folio as well. 

Letter Pointing in the Sam Fogg Folio 

The frequency of individual letter pointing is broadly the same in both folios, although 
there are a number of minor differences. A survey of the relevant letters in Side B of 
the Sam Fogg folio (see fig. 6) yielded the following results: 14 

1) Of thirteen instances of initial ba J , one is pointed; of seven instances of medial 
ha ’, one is pointed; of seven instances of final or independent ba°, one is pointed. 
(3/27= 11)%; 

2) Of thirteen instances of initial ta ‘, four are pointed; of six instances of medial tci ’, 
all are pointed; of seven instances of final or independent ta J , three are pointed. 
(13/26 = 50%); 

3) The single instance of initial tlici' is pointed; of three instances of medial 
thd', one is pointed; there are no instances of final or independent thd’. 
(2/4 = 50%); 

4) Of two instances of initial jim, one is pointed; of two instances of medial jim, 
neither is pointed; there are no instances of a final or independent jim. 
(1/4 = 25%); 
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Fig. 6: Sam Fogg Folio, Side B 


5) Of three instances of initial kha°, one is pointed; of two instances of medial kha\ 
neither is pointed; there are no instances of a final or independent kha\ 
(1/5 = 20%); 

6) Of six instances of dhdl, all in the connected form, only one is pointed. 
(1/6= 17%); 

7) Of six instances of the letter zay, all in the connected form, only two are pointed. 
(2/6 = 33%); 

8) Of four instances of initial shin, two are pointed; all three instances of medial shin 
are pointed; there are no instances of final or independent shin. (5/7 = 71%); 

9) Of two instances of dad, one initial and the other independent, neither is pointed. 

( 0/2 = 0 %); 

10) Of three instances of 7 ,d J , two initial and one final, all are unpointed. (0/3 = 0%); 

11) Of two instances of the letter ghayn, both medial, neither is pointed. (0/2 = 0%); 

12) Of six instances of initial fa\ none is pointed; of six instances of the medial form, 
one is pointed; a single instance of the final form is unpointed. (1/13 = 8%); 
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13) Of twenty-two instances of qaf, twelve initial and ten medial, none are pointed; 
no final form occurs. (0/22 = 0%); 

(N.B. On Side A of this folio, which is not included in the above sample, there 
are two instances of an initial qaf being pointed, in the words qad (line 5) and 
qblu (line 14), with a single dash under the letter. It is worth noting in the 
present context that this is also the ‘archaic’ way of pointing this letter that 
is found in the mosaic inscription around the Dome of the Rock, which dates to 
72/692. 15 ) 

14) Of sixteen instances of initial nun, nine appear to be pointed (reading nafalal 
tafala (Side B, line 5) as naf'ala\ see further below); of twenty instances of 
medial nun, eight are pointed; and of twenty-one instances of final or independent 
nun, seven are pointed. (24/57 = 42%); 

15) Of twenty-one instances of initial yd°, two seem to be pointed; of twenty-nine 
instances of medial yaf none are pointed; of eleven instances of final yd' (all 
with a recurved tail), none are pointed. (2/61 =3%); 

16) Of two instances of ta J marbuta, neither is pointed. (0/2 = 0%). 

It can thus be seen that, in both fragments, most instances of shin (88% v. 71%) are 
pointed, while pointed td J s (46% v. 50%) and thd J s (44% v. 50%) appear frequently, 
and pointed fd J s (24% v. 8%), nuns (23% v. 42%), dhals (15% v. 17%) and ba D s (12% 
v. 11%) are relatively well represented. In both fragments, the letter yd D is very rarely 
pointed, while all instances of zd ', ghayn, qaf (in Side B, at any rate) and td’ marbuta 
are unpointed. It is difficult to compare the other, less frequently occurring, letters, as 
the presence or absence of a single instance can markedly affect the overall average. 
Nevertheless, it would seem from this brief survey that the pointing of both fragments 
follows a broadly similar pattern, even if some letters, e.g. fa'’ and nun, show rather 
more variation. 

We may also note that this folio, like our first fragment, contains a number of 
instances of words being spelled without an alif when the standard printed edition has 
one, or vice versa. Thus we find the words sayyi D at (Q. 11:78; Side A, line 9), 
asabahum (Q. 11:81; Side A, line 17), mikydl (Q. 11:84 and 85; Side A, lines 23 and 
25), mizdn (Q. 11:84; Side A, line 23), ukhdlifakum (Q. 11:88; Side B, line 8) and 
makdnatikum (Q. 11:93; Side B, line 20) all spelled without alif where the standard 
edition has one, while in the phrase ja c alna c dliyahd sdfilaha (Q. 11:82; line 19), 
c aliyahd has an alif and sdfilaha does not, both contrary to the standard edition. (It 
should also be noted that an alif has been added at the end of Side B, line 7, to 
complete the word [ufridu at the beginning of the next line. This omission was 
presumably a simple scribal error.) All spellings otherwise appear to be the same as in 
the standard edition. 
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Textual Variants in the Sam Fogg Folio 

Of possible textual variants occurring in the section of text represented (Q. 11:73-95), 
the only one visible is on Side B, line 5 (Q. 11:87), where the text appears to read aw 
an nafala fi amwdlind ma tasha J u, with the first letter of nafala marked with what 
appears to be one dash (thus indicating a nun), and the first letter of tasha J u clearly 
marked with two dashes (thus indicating a ta J ) (see fig. 6). The reading tashd ’u is not 
recorded from any of the Fourteen Readers (who all read nashd ’u, with a rum), but it 
is noted in some of the books on shadhdh (‘irregular’) readings: Ibn Khalawayhi gives 
it as the reading of the famous Companion C A1I ibn Abl Talib and also ‘al-Dahhak’, 16 
while the Mu c jam al-qird J dt al-Qur’dniyya gives it as the reading of the Kufan 
Successor Abu c Abd al-Rahman [al-Sulamf], ‘Talha’ 17 and the Meccan Companion 
Ibn c Abbas. 18 

Verse-numbering in the Sam Fogg Folio 

As with our first fragment, the presence of certain key individual verse-markers, as 
well as five-verse alifs and ten-verse ‘rosettes’, can give us an indication of the overall 
verse-numbering system used. Side A of the Sam Fogg folio (illustrated in the Sam 
Fogg catalogue, p. 18) is badly preserved and not all the key verse-endings are 
distinguishable. Side B, however, is much more clearly visible. From what is visible, 
the following can be said: 

It is not clear whether the ending/; qawmi Lut (Q. 11:74; Side A, line 4) is marked or 
not: no verse-ending dashes are visible, but a light smudge may indicate their former 
presence; bi-qarib (Q. 11:81; Side A, line 18) is marked with a ten-verse ‘rosette’, 
thus indicating aya 80 here; min sijjil (Q. 11:82; Side A, line 20) is marked, with at 
least three dashes, as a verse-ending, while the following word mandud is not 
(although what could possibly be construed as some verse-marking dashes do appear 
where one would expect the mini of the next word, musawwama, to be - the whole is 
obscured by the shape of the letters mim and lam of the word c dmil showing through 
from the other side of the folio at this point); mu°minln (Q. 11:86; Side B, line 3) is 
marked with a five-verse alif, the top of which is clearly visible, indicating aya 85 
here; and rahimun wadud (Q. 11:90; Side B, line 14) is marked with a ten-verse 
‘rosette’ as aya 90. These results can be tabulated as in table 2. 

It would thus seem that, apart from the uncertainty regarding fi qawmi Lut, this 
manuscript accords best with either the Meccan or the late Medinan system. This there¬ 
fore suggests that our first folio also represents one of these two numbering systems. 

2. The Baghdad Folio 

The third folio of our three is from MS 678 in the Iraq Museum in Baghdad, and 
is illustrated in al-Munajjid’s Dirdsat fi ta D rikh al-khatt al- c Arabi (see fig. 7). 19 
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Sam Fogg 
folio 

K 

B 

D 

H 

M 

I 

II 

l.fiqawmi Lut 

0 

74 

- 

73 

- 

73 

73 

73 

2. bi-qarib 

80 

81 

79 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

3. min sijjil 

81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

81 

- 

81 

4. mandud 

- 

82 

80 

81 

81 

- 

81 

- 

5. mu'minin 

85 

- 

- 

- 

85 

85 

85 

85 

6. rahimun wadud 

90 

90 

88 

89 

90 

90 

90 

90 


Table 2: Verse-ending variations in Surat Hud 



Fig. 7: Folio from MS Iraq Museum 678 


The dimensions of the folio are not given, but the same overall roughly square 
shape is evident, and there are 25 lines to the page as in the Sam Fogg folio. Again, 
the script looks identical to that of the other two folios, as do the line-fillers (visible at 
the ends of lines 3, 4 and 21), the verse-markers, a five-verse fl/z/(visible in line 2) and 
a ten-verse ‘rosette’ (visible in line 16). As in the other two folios, the script is 
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unvocalised, but there is a fair amount of consonant pointing. A survey (hampered 
somewhat by the limited clarity of the published illustration) yielded the following 
results: 

1) Of thirteen instances of initial bd J , two are pointed; of eight instances of medial 
bed, two at least, probably three, and possibly four, are pointed; of four instances 
of final or independent bd\ one is pointed. (6/25 = 24%); 

2) Of eleven instances of initial td ’, six are pointed; of fourteen instances of medial 
ta J (reading sa 'altahum/sa 'alndhum as sa’alndhum", see further below), twelve 
seem to be pointed; and of nine instances of final or independent td \ seven are 
pointed. (25/34 = 74%); 

3) Both instances of tha°, one initial and one medial, are pointed; there are no 
instances of a final or independent thd°. (2/2= 100%); 

4) Of three instances of initial jim, two are pointed; a single instance of medial 
jim is unpointed; there are no instances of a final or independent jim. 
(2/4 = 50%); 

5) Of two instances of initial khd J , one is pointed; of four instances of medial khd J , 
none seem to be pointed (although one may be); there are no instances of a final 
or independent khd J . (1/6= 17%); 

6) Of five instances of dhal, all in the connected form, two are pointed. 
(2/5 = 40%); 

7) Of four instances of the letter zay, all in the connected form, only one is pointed. 
(1/4 = 25%); 

8) The single instance of an initial shin is pointed. (1/1 = 100%); 

9) Of six instances of the letter dad, four medial and two final, only one of the 
medial forms is pointed. (1/6= 17%); 

10) Of two instances of the letter zd \ both medial, neither is pointed. (0/2 = 0%); 

11) There are no instances of the letter ghayn in this sample; 

12) Of six instances of initial fa J , one is pointed; of ten clearly visible instances of the 
medial form, two are pointed; of three instances of the final form, one is pointed. 
(4/19 = 21%); 

13) Of twenty instances of qaf, eight initial and twelve medial, one initial and one 
medial are pointed (with a single dash under the letter, as in the Sam Fogg folio); 
no final form occurs. (2/20= 10%); 

14) Of fourteen instances of initial nun, eleven appear to be pointed; of twenty-five 
instances of medial nun (reading sa ‘altahum/sa ’alndhum as sa‘alndhunr, see 
further below), twenty-one are pointed; and of thirty-eight instances of final or 
independent niin, twenty-five are pointed. (57/77 = 74%); 
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15) Of twenty-two instances of initial ya J , one is pointed; of seventeen instances of 
medial yd’, one is pointed; of three instances of the final form (all with a recurved 
tail), none are pointed. (2/42 = 5%); 

16) Of the five instances of ta J marbuta, none are pointed. (0/5 = 0%). 

It can thus be seen that, as is mostly the case in the other two folios, shin is pointed; 
td”s (74%), thd”s (100%) and nuns (74%) are again frequently pointed - in fact rather 
more so than in the other two folios; pointed ba J s (24%), dhals (40%) and/a J s (21%) 
are again less well represented, but occur relatively often; again there are occasional 
occurrences of pointed khd’, zay, dad , qaf (with a dash under the letter) and yd ’; and 
again the few instances of za J and ta° marbuta are unpointed. It thus seems from this 
brief survey that the pointing of the Baghdad folio follows a broadly similar pattern to 
the other two, with perhaps a somewhat higher percentage of pointing overall but with 
only the letter nun showing any significantly more frequent pointing (see table 3 
below). It has to be pointed out, however, that with such relatively small samples, it is 
dangerous to draw any definitive overall conclusions, particularly with the less 
frequently occurring letters. An overall comparison of the consonant pointing of all 
three folios is presented in table 3. 

From this table, it can be seen that: 

(i) On average, less than a third (28%) of all consonants that could be pointed have 
been. 

(ii) Although the average pointing in the first two folios is more or less the same 
(19% and 22% respectively), that in the Baghdad folio is rather higher (42%). It 
is not clear what the reason for this difference might be. 

(iii) Of the sixteen letters that could possibly be pointed, only four, on average, are 
pointed in more than a third of all occurrences. These four are shin, which is very 
frequently pointed (81% overall), and td”, tha” and nun, which are pointed in 
about half of all occurrences (58%, 53% and 49% respectively), although there is 
some variability between the three folios, especially where nun is concerned. 
Three of the sixteen letters - zd’, ghayn and td ’ marbuta - are not marked at all 
in the present sample, while two - qaf and yd ’ - are very rarely pointed (3% in 
both cases). The other seven letters - ba”,jim, khd ', dhal, zay, dad and fd J - are 
only occasionally marked (between 16% and 27%). It is not yet clear why there 
should be these variations between letters and this remains a subject that, as 
Deroche has pointed out, needs more investigation. 20 As an initial observation, 
though, one can suggest that, in the light of this manuscript at least, al-Dani’s 
observation that the letters td” and yd” were the first to be pointed - if we can 
trust the editing of the printed edition of al-Dani’s text, or, indeed, the pointing of 
the original manuscript on which it is based - may have to be revised, as the 
letter yd” in this sample is very rarely pointed. 21 
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Privately 

owned 

fragment 

Sam Fogg folio 

Baghdad folio 

Overall 

ba* 

2/17= 12% 

3/27= 11% 

6/25 = 24% 

11/69= 16% 

ta 9 

11/24 = 46% 

13/26 = 50% 

25/34 = 74% 

49/84 = 58% 

thd J 

4/9 = 44% 

2/4 = 50% 

2/2 = 100% 

8/15 = 53% 

jim 

& 

o 

II 

o 

1/4 = 25% 

2/4 = 50% 

3/12 = 25% 

kha' 

0/6 = 0% 

1/5 = 20% 

1/6= 17% 

2/17= 18% 

filial 

2/13= 15% 

1/6= 17% 

2/5=40% 

5/24 = 21% 

zay 

o 

II 

2/6 = 33% 

1/4 = 25% 

3/11 =27% 

slun 

7/8 = 88% 

5/7 = 71% 

1/1 = 100% 

13/16 = 81% 

dad 

1/3 = 33% 

0/2 = 0% 

1/6= 17% 

2/11 = 18% 

Zfl' 

0/1 = 0% 

o 

II 

m 

5 

0/2=0% 

o 

II 

6 

ghayn 

0/2 = 0% 

0/2 = 0% 

jg 

o 

II 

i 

o 

II 

o 


7/29 = 24% 

1/13 = 8% 

4/19 = 21% 

12/61 =20% 

qdf 

0/19 = 0% 

0/22 = 0% 

2/20= 10% 

2/61 =3% 

nun 

13/57 = 23% 

24/57 = 42% 

57/77 = 74% 

94/191 =49% 

yd 9 

1/48 = 2% 

2/61 =3% 

2/42 = 5% 

5/151 =3% 

id ' marbuta 

0/8=0% 

0/2 = 0% 

0/5=0% 

0/15 = 0% 

Overall 

48/249= 19% 

55/247 = 22% 

106/252 = 42% 

209/748 = 28% 


Table 3: Overall statistics of consonant pointing in all three folios 


(iv) It is also noteworthy that the pointing seems to be almost random, or at least 
not internally consistent. Thus in the Sam Fogg folio, for instance, the nun and 
ta° of the word anta are not pointed in Side B, line 5, whereas they are in Side B, 
line 17. Similarly, in the Baghdad folio, the word munafiquna is not pointed in 
line 5, whereas the final nun of the same word is pointed in line 8; the nun and 
ta° of the word munafiqat are pointed in line 5, whereas in line 8 only the td D 
of this word is pointed. Also in the Baghdad folio, in the phrase fa ’stamta c u 
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Baghdad MS 

K 

B 

D 

H 

M 

Md 

1. tastahzi'un 

65 

65 

66 

66 

66 

65 

65 

2. wa-Thamud 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

70 

3. ya^/inum 

71 

70 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 


Table 4: Verse-ending variations in Surat al-Tawba 


bi-khalaqihim (line 11), we find the fa°, the second ta°, the ba J and the khd' all 
pointed, whereas in the phrase /a ’stamta'turn bi-khalaqikum (line 12), the/cP, the 
bd° and the kha 1 are not pointed, whereas all three td’s are. Again, it is not clear 
why there should be such variations, and further research is clearly necessary. 

As with the other two folios discussed above, most of the ‘skeletal’ spellings in the 
Baghdad folio, whose text consists of Q. 9:65-72, are the same as in the standard 
modern printed edition. However, the word jannat is spelled on two occasions (Q. 
9:72; lines 24 and 25) with an alif, contrary to the printed edition, but similar to the 
spelling of our first folio. 

The Baghdad Folio: Textual Variants and Verse-numbering 

There appear to be two textual variants visible. In the first line we notice what seems 
to be one dash over a toothed letter, thus indicating a nun, in the word which is 
normally read as sa J altahum, with a td’ (Q. 9:65), but which could conceivably be 
read as sa D alndhum, as may be the case here. However, to the best of my knowledge 
the reading sa°alndhum is not attested anywhere in the literature. It therefore seems 
likely that either this is a scribal error, and that a nun was mistakenly marked instead 
of a ta°, or that a td ' was written but only one of the two dashes has remained visible. 

The second variant is more significant. In lines 2 and 3 of the folio, the text can be 
presumed to read in tu c fa c an td°ifatin tu c adhdhab ta D ifatun (Q. 9:66), with the ta D of 
tufa clearly marked as such by two dashes above the letter. This variant, i.e. in tu c fa, 
does not occur among the Fourteen Readers (all of whom read in yu c fa c an td'if at in 
tu c adhdhab td°ifatun, except c Asim alone who read in nafu c an ta J ifatin nu c adhdhib 
td J ifatan), 22 but it is mentioned by writers on the shawddhdh, who all say that this is 
the reading of the Meccan Successor Mujahid (d. 103/721). 23 Furthermore, al- 
Munajjid tells us that this folio contains the Meccan reading tajri min tahtiha T-anhar 
in Q. 9:100, as opposed to the reading tajri tahtaha T-anhar, which is the reading of 
all except the Meccans. 24 

As for the verse-numbering illustrated in this folio, we may note the five-verse alif 
after tastahzi’un (Q. 9:65; line 2) and the ten-verse ‘rosette’ after wa- c Adin wa- 
Thamiid (Q. 9:70; line 16), with yazlimun (Q. 9:70; line 19) being marked here as aya 
71. As the ending wa-Thamiid is only counted by the Meccans and the Medinans, we 
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can assume that the verse-numbering follows one of these two systems for this 
particular sura, as illustrated in table 4. 

Overall Comparison 

All three folios can be linked on a visual level in having the same squarish shape, the 
same unvocalised script showing broadly similar norms for the pointing of 
consonants, the same spelling conventions, the same end-of-line fillers, and the same 
style of verse-marking (particularly the ten-verse markers). Assuming that all three 
folios are, indeed, from the same manuscript, it would seem that the original 
manuscript measured approximately 48 x 54 cm, with probably 25 lines to each page; 
that the script was the same throughout (although with some minor variation in 
consonant pointing); and that the method of marking individual verses, and groups of 
five and ten verses, and of using line-fillers, was also the same throughout. 
Furthermore, although less conclusively, the variants in the text and the characteristics 
of the verse-numbering strongly suggest a text written and numbered according to 
predominantly Meccan norms, perhaps those taught and expounded by Mujahid (d. 
103/721) and/or his students and associates at the end of the first century and/or 
beginning of the second century AH, in the period before the norms associated with 
his student, and fellow Meccan, Ibn Kathlr (d. 120/738) became accepted as the 
standard ‘reading of Mecca’. 

If this is the case, then this is important evidence that corroborates the radiocarbon 
dating of the first folio which, as we saw, indicated the likelihood of a date in the 
second half of the first century or early years of the second century AH. This is also 
exactly the same dating that al-Munajjid proposed for the Baghdad folio discussed 
above. 25 

Other Comparable Manuscripts 

Of other comparable manuscripts discussed and illustrated in the literature two would 
seem to have particular bearing on our manuscript (assuming that our three folios are 
from one manuscript). The first of these is a manuscript in the Khedivial Library 
illustrated in Moritz’s Arabic Palaeography, plates 1-12, and said by him to date to 
the first or second centuries AH. 26 This shows a number of similar features to our 
fragments, particularly in the slightly backward sloping script (although the uprights 
of the alifs, lams and leafs are somewhat taller), without vocalisation but with limited 
consonantal pointing; the diagonally arranged dashes used to indicate verse-endings; 
the square cartouches containing quatrefoil emblems used to indicate groups of 
ten ayas (although the one visible in plates 1 and 2 (see figs 8 and 9) does not 
share exactly the same form as those in our folios); the line-fillers used to complete 
certain lines; and the presence of decorated bands between suras (with similar 
triangular-shaped crenellations as in our first folio visible above the band in plates 1, 2 
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(see figs 8 and 9) and 11, although the bands themselves are much broader). All of 
these indicate a different manuscript, but one produced within the same general 
tradition, and therefore presumably at roughly the same time - as is suggested by 
Moritz’s dating - as the three folios discussed above. (We should note in this context 
that the manuscript illustrated in plate 17 of Moritz’s book, and dated by him to the 
second century, also shows very similar script features to our three folios, including 
similar letter forms with an overall slight slant to the right, a lack of vowels, limited 
pointing of consonants, and the use of line-fillers. However, not enough of this 
manuscript is illustrated to enable any detailed comparison.) 27 

The second manuscript is MS San 0 ^ 3 , Dar al-Makhtutat, 20-33.1, described and 
discussed in numerous publications by Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, most recently 
in entries 36—41 in the catalogue published to coincide with the exhibition Earthly 
Beauty, Heavenly Art: The Art of Islam. 2 * This manuscript too is in a roughly square 
format of large dimensions - at least 51x47 cm, according to von Bothmer’s 
calculations 29 (which means that roughly the same size of page as our three folios 
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Kur'an. I-II cent. 

Khedivial I Ibrary. 


Fig. 9: Excerpt from Khedivial Library MS (detail) 

above was being used, but vertically rather than horizontally) - and is written in a 
similar bold and somewhat squat hand with irregular and generally infrequent 
consonantal pointing. (One difference, however, is that fa J is marked with one dash 
below the line, as is qdf in our three folios; I have not seen any instance, in the 
photographs of this manuscript at my disposal, of qdf being marked.) We also find bi- 
ayatind (Q. 2:39; = Earthly Beauty, Heavenly Art, cat. no. 37), spelled with an extra 
‘tooth’, as in our first fragment above, as we also find words spelled either with or 
without the alifs they would, or would not, have in the standard printed edition, e.g. 
bi-aydti (Q. 2:41; = cat. no. 37) with an extra alif between the yd J and the td’, and 
nddira (Q. 75:22; = cat. no. 40) without an alif. One further anomalous spelling (by 
later standards) is that of ‘aid (cat. nos 40 and 41) with a final alif rather than a ya J , 
which is found not only in at least one other early manuscript (e.g. the upper text of 
the palimpsest folio sold at Bonhams in 2000) 30 but also in at least one manuscript 
from the Yemen dating from a much more recent period. 31 We also find here the same 
line-fillers, and the same groups of diagonally arranged dashes to mark individual 
verse-endings. However, MS San c a :1 20-33.1 is generally grander, with more 
elaborate decorative bands between the suras; this grandeur is reflected also in the 
golden lid 's used as five-verse markers and the rosettes used as ten-verse markers 
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Fig. 10: Folio from MS San c a 3 20-33.1 (=cat. no. 38) 


which consist of a circular frame enclosing a letter in gold indicating the relevant 
number of verses according to the abjacl system. 32 More importantly perhaps, this 
manuscript has been dated by von Bothmer, on primarily palaeographic and art- 
historical grounds, to the latter years of the reign of the Umayyad caliph al-Walid 
(,reg. 86/705-96/715), 3 ’ which bolsters the attribution of this particular style of 
writing and illumination to the Umayyad period. 


Another feature of MS San c a 3 20-33.1, as yet unnoted in the literature, and of 
particular interest to us here, is that the verse numbering appears to be according to the 
Meccan system. In the five folios of this manuscript illustrated, for instance, in Earthly 
Beauty, Heavenly Art , we note the following key verse-endings: 

In cat. no. 37, there is a ten-verse rosette after fa’ttaqun (Q. 2:41), thus indicating aya 
40, which concurs with all the numbering systems except that of the Kufans. In cat. 
no. 38 (see fig. 10), 34 we note a five-verse ha° after in kuntum sadiqm (Q. 67:25), thus 
indicating aya 25, but then a ten-verse rosette only four ay as later after ft dalalin 
mubin (Q. 67:29), thus indicating aya 30 there, and a total verse count, after the next 
and final aya, of 31. 31 ayas is the number counted by the Meccans and the later 
Medinans, but, according to them, aya 25 should occur one verse before in kuntum 
sadiqm. We thus have here an anomalous marking by later standards, but one which 
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MS San‘a J 
20-33.1 

K 

B 

D 

H 

M 

I 

II 

1. fa-tiaqiin 
(Q. 2:41) 

40 

41 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

2. sadiqin 
(Q. 67:25) 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

3. ft daldlin mubin 
(Q. 67:29) 

30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

4. al-haqqa 
(Q. 69:1) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5. Ii-ta c jala bihi 
(Q. 75:16) 

- 

16 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

6. na cc amahu 
(Q. 89:15) 

15 

- 

- 

- 

15 

15 

15 

15 

7. akramani 
(Q. 89:15) 

16 

15 

15 

15 

- 

16 

16 

16 

8. rizqaliu 
(Q. 89:16) 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

17 

17 

9. ta‘ami’l-miskin 
(Q. 89:18) 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 

10. bi-jahannam 
(Q. 89:23) 

25 

- 

- 

23 

23 

25 

25 

25 

11. al-mutma'itma 
(Q. 89:27) 

30 

27 

27 

28 

28 

30 

30 

30 

12. fi ‘ ibadi 
(Q. 89:29) 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Table 5: Verse-ending variations in MS San "a’’ 20-33.1 


does seem to indicate the overall verse-numbering of the Meccans and later Medinans. 
In cat. no. 39, we note that the first instance of al-haqqa (Q. 69:1) is not marked, but 
that the second (Q. 69:2) seems to be marked and the third (Q. 69:3) definitely is. The 
absence of marking of the first instance indicates, again, all systems except that of the 
Kufans. In cat. no. 40, we note a five-verse ha J after amamahu (Q. 75:5), a ten-verse 
rosette after al-mafarr (Q. 75:10), a five-verse ha° after ma c adhlrahu (Q. 75:15), and a 
ten-verse rosette after al-dkhira (Q. 75:21), and that li-ta c jala bihi (Q. 75:16) is not 
marked. This latter aya should be marked according to the Kufan and HimsI systems; 
that it isn’t thus indicates that this manuscript is not marked according to either 
of these two systems. Finally, in cat. no. 41, we note a five-verse lia J at na cc amahu 
(Q. 89:15), indicating aya 15 (counted by the Himsls, Meccans and Medinans); a 
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ten-verse rosette at ta c ami’l-miskin (Q. 89:18), indicating aya 20; a five-verse ha ' 
(over a line-filler) at bi-jahannam (Q. 89:23), indicating aya 25; and a ten-verse rosette 
at al-mupna J inna (Q. 89:27), indicating aya 30. We also note that akramani 
(Q. 89:15) (counted by all except the Himsls) and rizqahu (Q. 89:16) (counted by the 
Meccans and Medinans) are both marked as verse-endings, whereas fi c ibadi 
(Q. 89:29) (counted only by the Kufans) is not. The findings in this sura in particular 
clearly point to either the Meccan or Medinan system. The above features are 
illustrated in table 5. 

We can thus see that, apart from the anomalous marking of in kuntum sadiqln as aya 
25 of Surat al-MuIk, all these endings are in accord with the Meccan or later Medinan 
systems - with the early Medinan system being ruled out by the overall verse count of 
31 for this sura. It is difficult to ascertain exactly what ‘early’ and ‘later’ mean in this 
particular context, but it seems that the early system is associated with Medinan 
readers before the time of Nafi c (d. 169/785), such as Abu Ja c far (d. ca 130/747) and 
Shayba ibn Nisah (d. 130/747 or 138/755), whereas the later system is associated 
particularly with NafF’s student, IsmaHl ibn Ja c far (d. ca 180/796), and known as 
‘IsmaTl’s system’ ( c adad Ismd c il). 35 If this is the case, then the later Medinan system 
can presumably be ruled out also on the historical basis that, if this manuscript is from 
the Umayyad period, then it must pre-date the later Medinan system. This leaves the 
Meccan system as our sole candidate here. 

It should also be mentioned that, in contradistinction to the three folios discussed 
above, MS San c a n 20-33.1 is at least partially vocalised, which enables us to discern a 
few variants on the level of vocalisation. Firstly, we notice a red dot under the kdf of 
al-kdfrin (Q. 67:28; plate 38, for which see fig. 10), indicating imdla (as read by Abu 
c Amr, al-Duri from al-KisaT, Ruways from Ya c qub, and Warsh - with taqlTl - from 
NafF, among the Ten). 36 Secondly, the word ya’tlkwn (Q. 67:30; plate 38) is 
vocalised with a red dot to the right of the alif, indicating that the hamza in this word 
is pronounced (thus according with all the Ten except for Warsh from NafF, al-SusI 
from Abu c Amr, and Abu Ja c far). Thirdly, we note a red dot above the sin of the word 
yahsabu (Q. 75:3; plate 40), indicating this pronunciation (which is that of Ibn c Amir, 
c Asim, Hamza and Abu Ja c far among the Ten) rather than yahsibu. These three 
markings are curious in this context, as they do not immediately suggest a Meccan 
reading although the verse-numbering, as we have seen, suggests the Meccan system. 
However, it would be possible to suggest that all three readings do have HijazI 
precedents within the Ten (taqlTl from Warsh from NafF; ya D tikum from Ibn Kathlr, 
and Qalun from NafF; and yahsabu from Abu Ja c far), and that this vocalisation - 
assuming consistency and a date that is at least relatively close to the date of the 
original writing of the manuscript - could therefore represent at least one possibility 
out of various readings current in the Hijaz before the norms represented by the Seven 
and the Ten were established. 
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Conclusion 

Based on the similarities of size, shape, script, verse-numbering style, incidence 
of consonant pointing, and even folds in the parchment, we can say that all three 
folios discussed above belong to the same manuscript. The first folio has been carbon- 
dated, with a result that points to a general ‘Umayyad’ timespan for the production 
of this manuscript. The second folio (the Sam Fogg folio) contains a shadhdh 
reading indicating a time before the norms of the Seven, Ten and/or Fourteen Readers 
were established, and also indicates verse-numbering according to the Meccan or late 
Medinan system. The third folio (the Baghdad folio) adds further evidence that 
allows identification of the verse-numbering system as Meccan rather than late 
Medinan, since, in addition to showing numbering consistent with the Meccan system, 
it also shows a shadhdh variant attributed in the literature to the Meccan Successor 
Mujahid (d. 103/721). This variant not only indicates a Meccan connection - as 
does the specifically Meccan consonantal variant noted in this fragment by 
al-Munajjid - but also supports a late-first/early-second century dating, both of 
which make late Medinan verse-numbering a very unlikely possibility. (This Meccan 
shadhdh variant also suggests that the specific source of the variant in our second folio 
could well be, among the readers listed in the literature, the Meccan Companion Ibn 
“Abbas, who was one of Mujahid’s main teachers. 37 ) It may also be that the 
inconsistencies in the verse-numbering of our first folio can be best explained by 
positing a ‘pre-standard’ Meccan text where options have not yet been reduced to a 
standard norm. 

Taken together, then, these three folios suggest an early Meccan origin for this 
manuscript - or, at least, a mushaf written and numbered according to early Meccan 
norms. Furthermore, this manuscript - assuming it is one manuscript - shares a 
number of key characteristics (such as the script, the style of individual and ten- 
verse numbering, and details of the ornamentation between suras) with the manuscript 
illustrated in plates 1-12 of Moritz’s Arabic Palaeography, and dated by him to 
the first or second century AH (which accords, of course, with al-Munajjid’s dating of 
the Baghdad folio). Our manuscript also shares key characteristics with MS 
San c a D 20-33.1, which has the same large page size, a broadly similar script, 
similar Meccan verse-numbering, and has also been dated, as we have noted, to the 
latter years of al-Walid’s reign, i.e., effectively, the last few years of the first 
century AH. 

Taking all three manuscripts together suggests that the general handwriting style 
exhibited by all three - and presumably also the style of verse-numbering and general 
ornamentation, if we can assume that the ornamentation is roughly contemporaneous 
with the writing of the manuscripts - was in place by at least the end of the first 
century AH. Such geographical indications that are present also suggest that at least 
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two of three manuscripts have something to do with Mecca, or were at least strongly 
influenced by the, or a, Meccan tradition. 

Deroche, in his article on ‘Umayyad Book Hands’, concentrates mainly on 
manuscripts written in ‘Hijazf style, and, although he does include reference to 
MS San "a 11 20-33.1, he seems not to have considered any other manuscripts in this 
type of script as being ‘possibly produced during the Umayyad period’. 38 It now 
seems time to include the script illustrated by our three folios as being among the 
hands that can be dated to the Umayyad period, even if this hand also continued in use 
until a later date. 

A further characteristic of Deroche’s approach is that he assumes a broadly linear 
chronological development to early Qur’anic scripts, with ‘Hijazf scripts coming first 
and the various types of ‘Kufic’ script - which he terms ‘early c Abbasid’, thus clearly 
implying ‘post-Umayyad’ - following on in rough succession later. 39 For her part, 
Whelan questioned the value of such a chronological framework for dating ‘Kufic’ 
Qur’ans - she was referring particularly to the view that manuscripts lacking 
ornamental divisions between suras be considered the earliest, followed by those with 
purely ornamental divisions at the end of suras and only later by those with 
ornamental headings containing the written titles of the suras 40 - and instead 
suggested that, for the two main sub-groups she identified, ‘their clear-cut differences 
on a number of dimensions are more consonant with production in two geographical 
centers, rather than in two successive phases of a single line of development’. 41 She 
also suggested that her Group 1 (consisting of what we might call ‘standard’ 
horizontal and relatively small format Kufic Qur’ans) ‘was produced in the Hijaz or 
Iraq - the latter, as a center of both art and patronage, is the more probable’, while her 
Group 2 (consisting of large, vertical or squarish format Kufic Qur’ans of which the 
examples discussed in this article are clearly part), ‘appears to represent a “school” of 
copyists who did not concern themselves with the same set of textual and liturgical 
issues’ (i.e. with marking the ajza\ noting variants, and being concerned with the 
correct verse-numbering). 42 Our present study suggests that localisation of such 
centres of production may indeed be possible, but while Whelan’s Group 1 may well 
be associated with Iraq, it would seem that her Group 2 is more easily associated with 
the Hijaz - or, in some instances perhaps, with the Yemen, as a presumably Meccan- 
influenced area; 43 furthermore, it would seem that both groups, and not just Group 1, 
were concerned with the correct verse-numbering. Whelan also implies that Group 2 
is later, or at least not earlier, than Group 1, saying: ‘a three-phase sequence of 
development from surah divisions without ornaments to full-fledged headings with 
surah titles has long been assumed; if that assumption is valid’ - and she clearly 
thinks it is not - ‘then the manuscripts of group 2 must be considered to belong to the 
phase preceding that of group l’. 44 From our study, it seems likely that, contrary to 
Whelan’s implication. Group 2 manuscripts should indeed be considered to belong to 
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a phase preceding that of Group 1, but for more reasons than simply those pertaining 
to ornamentation. 

It remains, of course, a difficult task to arrive at any definitive conclusions about the 
provenance and dating of early Quranic manuscripts, but one hopes that further 
studies on manuscripts such as the above will yield more details about the earliest 
stages of the written transmission of the Qur’an. 


NOTES 

1 I am most grateful to Mr Ghali Adi for providing access to the fragment in 
question and also providing information about the other two folios and several related 
manuscripts. 

2 Printed Qur’an, in the reading of Warsh from Nafi c , prepared by a committee under the 
headship of Shaykh Muhammad al-Amin al-Shinqlti by command of King Faysal ibn c Abd 
al- c Az!z Al Sa c ud (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, n.d). 

3 For a recent survey of the literature concerning the terms ‘Hijazi’ and bna'il’ , see, for 
example, Frangois Deroche, ‘New Evidence About Umayyad Book Hands’ in Essays in 
Honour of Saldh al-Din al-Munajjid (London: Al-Furqan Islamic Heritage Foundation, 1423/ 
2002), pp. 611—42, pp. 611-16. It has been argued that the term md'il itself is a complete 
misnomer resulting from a misreading of Ibn al-Nadlm’s famous text describing the earliest 
styles of Arabic handwriting (see, for example, Deroche, ‘New Evidence’, p. 614, citing 
Gerhard Endress; also Sheila Blair, Islamic Calligraphy (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 2006), pp. 107-9). However, despite possible uncertainties about this term, it 
nevertheless remains true that the features described by Ibn al-Nadlm, that is, a bending of 
the alifs to the right-hand side ( ta c wTj alifdtihi ila yumnat al-yad) - which would seem to refer 
to the ‘bending’ of the hook at the bottom of the letter to the right-hand side, although in 
some versions of the script the main body of the alif is ‘bent’ to the right at a more acute 
angle than the other tall upright strokes - together with tall upright strokes (i‘ld J al-asahi 1 ), 
and an overall somewhat slanted appearance to the script ( wa-fi shaklihi indija 1 yasTr) (see Ibn 
al-Nadlm, al-Fihrist (Cairo: Matba c at al-Istiqama, n.d.), p. 14; also Deroche, ‘New 
Evidence’, p. 616), accord with what we find in most early ‘Hijazi’ and also a few ‘Kufic’ 
manuscripts. 

4 This spelling is frequently encountered in, for example, MS Arabe 328a in the Bibliotheque 
nationale de France and MS Or. 2165 of the British Library, as presented in F. Deroche and 
S. Noja Noseda, Sources de la transmission manuscrite du texte coranique. I. Les manuscrits 
de style higazi■ Volume 1. Le manuscrit arabe 328 (a) de la Bibliotheque nationale de France 
(Lesa: Fondazione Femi Noja Noseda, and Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, 1998), and 
Volume 2, tome 1: Le manuscript Or. 2165 (f. 1 a 61) (Lesa: Fondazione Ferni Noja Noseda, 
and London: British Library, 2001); see also Yasin Dutton, ‘Some Notes on the British 
Library’s “Oldest Qur’an Manuscript” (Or. 2165)’, Jouma^o^QuFanic^Stud^ 6:1 (2004), 
pp. 43-71, pp. 64 and p. 70, n. 66, where some specific examples from these two manuscripts 
are given. Ibn al-Jazarl, in his Kitab al-nashr, notes that this is the standard spelling ‘in 
some masahif and also mentions al-SakhawI's comments that (a) he had found this to be the 
standard spelling in the masahif of Iraq (al-masahif al- c Iraqiyya) and also in ‘the mushaf of 
Damascus’ (al-mushaf al-Shdmt), and (b) that it indicates pronunciation of the alif{ i.e. the long 
‘d’ vowel) with imdla (Ibn al-Jazarl, Kitab al-nashr fi’l-qird’at al-‘ashr, ed. Subay 0 Hamza 
Hakim! (2 vols, Damascus: Majma c al-Lugha al- c Arabiyya, ca 1981), vol. 1, p. 458; also al- 
Banna 3 , Ithaf fudala J al-bashar fi’l-qira 'at al-arba c l ashar , ed. C A1I Muhammad al-Dabba c 
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(Beirut: Dar al-Nadwa al-Jadida, n.d.; originally Cairo: Matba c at c Abd al-Hamid Hanafi, 1359), 
p. 73). 

5 This is not the place to go into this point in depth, but a useful discussion of the main issues 
can be found in, for example, Ibrahim Anls, al-Aswat al-lughawiyya (Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Anglo-Misriyya, 1995), pp. 54-62. 

6 I am grateful to Dr Tom Higham, Deputy Director of the Oxford Radiocarbon Accelerator 
Unit, for this updated information (personal communication, 13 th February 2006). I am also 
informed by him that radiocarbon dating for this general historical period, i.e. the middle 
centuries of the first millennium AD. is, in comparison with other periods in the past 2,500 
years, and especially dates before 1 AD and after 1000 AD, less influenced by plateaux in the 
calibration curve which act to render reduced precision to calendrical ages. 

7 See, for example, Blair, Islamic Calligraphy, pp. 124-5. 

8 See, for example, E.A. Rezvan, ‘On the Dating of an “‘Uthmanic Qur’an” from St 
Petersburg", Manuscripta Orientalia 6:3 (2000), pp. 19-22, p. 19. 

9 All information about verse-numbering systems in this article is derived from Anton Spitaler, 
Die Verszahlung des Koran, Munich: Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Philosphisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1935, Heft 11. 

10 Key for table 1: K = Kufan; B = Basran; D = Damascene; H = HimsI; M = Meccan; I = early 
Medinan; II = late Medinan. 

11 Thus Ibn c Abd al-Kafl and others (see Spitaler, Verszahlung, p. 67). 

12 See Sotheby’s sale catalogue. Arts of the Islamic World, London, 13 th October 2004, 
pp. 10-11; Marcus Fraser and Will Kwiatkowski, Ink and Gold: Islamic Calligraphy (London: 
Sam Fogg, 2006), pp. 18-21. 

13 The Sotheby’s catalogue entry gives the dimensions of 49.6 x 53.3.1 am told by Mr Marcus 
Fraser, who was involved in drawing up the (later) Sam Fogg catalogue, that the different 
measurements in the earlier catalogue were due to the presence of paper repairs around the 
edges of the parchment in some places; by the time it was catalogued for Sam Fogg, the folio 
had been conserved, stabilised and the modem paper repairs at the edges removed (personal 
communication, 4 lh September 2007). It is worthy of note that our first fragment also shows 
modem paper repairs in a number of places, particularly the top and inside edges (see fig. 3). 

14 I am grateful to the staff at Sam Fogg Ltd, and the good offices of Marcus Fraser, 
for providing me with images of this folio and for permission to reproduce this image of Side B. 

15 See, for instance, Blair, Islamic Calligraphy, p. 91. 

16 See, for example, Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar fi shawadhdh al-Qur’dn min Kitdb al-badl‘ 
(Sammlung Nichtkanonischer Koranlesarten), ed. G. Bergstrasser (Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, 
and Cairo: al-Matba c a al-Rahmaniyya, 1934), p. 61. It is not immediately clear who this ‘al- 
Dahhak’ is. One’s first presumption is that it is the famous Qur’an reader and commentator, the 
Successor al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim (d. 105/723; see Ibn al-Jazarl, Kitdb ghdyat al-nihaya fi 
tabaqat al-qurra 3 (Das Biographische Lexikon der Koranlehrer), ed. G. Bergstrasser and 
O. Pretzl (2 vols, Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus, and Cairo: Matba c at al-Sa c ada, 1933-5), vol. 1, 
p. 337; Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums (9 vols, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967- 
84), vol. 1, P- 29), but a marginal gloss to Ibn Khalawayh’s text indicates that it is the 
Companion al-Dahhak ibn Qays al-Fihrl (d. 64/657) who is intended. Al-Dahhak ibn Qays is 
not listed in Ibn al-Jazari’s Ghaya but he is mentioned in the context of this aya in, for example, 
Ahmad Mukhtar ‘Umar and c Abd al-‘Al Salim Mukram, Mu c jam al-qird D dt al-Qur'aniyya 
(8 vols, Kuwait: Intisharat Uswa, 1412/1991), vol. 3, p. 129 (see also note 18 below). However, 
in the ‘Meccan’ context of this particular manuscript (for which, see further below), we should 
also note that al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim may have had considerable contact with the Meccan 
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Companion Ibn c Abbas, or at least with Ibn c Abbas’s student Sa c Id ibn Jubayr (see Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhlb (13 vols, Beirut?: Dar al-Fikr, 1404/1984), vol. 4, pp. 397-8; 
also Ibn al-Jazari, Ghdya, vol. 1, p. 337, p. 426), while al-Dahhak ibn Qays had no such 
connection. 

17 Talha’ in this context is presumably the Kufan Successor Talha ibn Musarrif (d. 112/730; 
see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghdya, vol. 1, pp. 343-4), though it could possibly be the Companion Talha 
ibn c Ubayd Allah (d. 36/656; see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghdya, vol. 1, p. 342). 

18 c Umar and Mukram, Mu 1 jam al-qirh 3 at, vol. 3, p. 130. It is conceivable that the word we 
have read as nafala should in fact be read as tafala, inteipreting the mark above the first 
letter as being two dashes for the letter td\ This would give us the reading taf ala ... ma 
tashd^u, which, according to the Mu c jam (vol. 3, pp. 129-30), is that of the Companion 
al-Dahhak ibn Qays (see note 16 above), the Syrian Successor Ibn Abl c Abla (d. ca 151/768; 
see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghdya, vol. 1, p. 19), and the Kufan Successors Zayd ibn C A1I (d. 122/740; 
see Sezgin, Geschichte, vol. 1, pp. 556-60) and Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami (d. ca 74/ 
693; see Ibn al-Jazari, Ghdya, vol. 1, pp. 415-16). It is also conceivable that the mark, which 
does not seem to be aligned in the usual way for either a single dash or two dashes, does not 
actually represent either a nun or a tdf although what it would represent in that case is far 
from clear. 

19 Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, Dirasdt fi ta^rikh al-khatt al- c Arabl mundhu bidayatihi ild 
nihayat al- c asr al-UmawI (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadld, 1972), p. 88 [ = plate 45], 

20 Deroche, ‘New Evidence’, p. 627, n. 46. 

21 See al-Danl, al-Muhkamfl naqt al-masahif, ed. c Izzat Hasan, 2 nd edn (Damascus: Dar al- 
Fikr, 1407/1986), p. 2, p. 17. For broadly similar observations regarding the pointing of MS 
British Library, London, Or. 2165, see also Dutton, ‘Some Notes’, p. 45 and p. 48. 

22 For these readings, see, for example, al-Banna’, Ithdf, p. 243. 

23 See, for example, Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar, p. 53; al- c Ukbari, I l rab al-qira’dt al- 
shawddhdh (2 vols, Beirut: c Alam al-Kutub, 1417/1996), vol. 1, P- 625; Ibn JinnI, al-Muhtasab 
fi tabyin shawadhdh al-qird'dt wa'l-idah ‘anha (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- c Ilmiyya, 1419/1998), 
vol. 1, p. 417; c Umar and Mukram, Midjam al-qira J at, vol. 3, p. 31. 

24 See al-Munajjid, Dirasdt, p. 83. (Unfortunately, this aya is not illustrated in plate 45 of al- 
Munajjid’s book, although he directs the reader to it at this point in his text with the implication 
that it is.) For the reading itself, see, for example, c Umar and Mukram, Mu c jam al-qira^at, vol. 
3, p. 38. 

25 See al-Munajjid, Dirasdt, caption to plate 45, p. 88, where he notes that the manuscript is 
from ‘the end ( awakliir ) of the first century and [jic] beginning (awd 'il) of the second century’. 

26 B. Moritz, Arabic Palaeography: A Collection of Arabic Texts From the First Century of 
the Hidjra Till the Year 1000, Publications of the Khedivial Library, Cairo, 16 (Cairo: 
Publications of the Khedivial Library, 1905). 

27 For a discussion of possible problems with regard to Moritz’s dating, and in particular his 
reading of the date of the waqf notice in this manuscript (illustrated in plate 18 of his Arabic 
Palaeography), see Estelle Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God: Some Early Qur’an 
Manuscripts and Their Milieux, Part 1’, Ars Orientalis 10 (1989), p. 133, n. 85. 

28 See, for instance, Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, ‘Friiislamische Koran Illuminationen: 
Meisterwerke aus dem Handschriftenfund der Grossen Moschee in Sanaa/Yemen’, Kunst und 
Antiquitdten 1 (1986), p. 25, plate 3; Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, ‘Masterworks of Islamic 
Book Art: Koran Calligraphy and Illumination in the Manuscripts found in the Great Mosque 
in Sanaa" in Werner Daurn (ed.), Yemen: 3000 Years of Art and Civilisation in Arabia Felix 
(Innsbruck and Frankfurt: Pinguin-Verlag and Umschau-Verlag, 1987), p. 179; Hans-Caspar 
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Graf von Bothmer, ‘Architekturbilder im Koran: Eine Prachthandschrift der Umayyadenzeit 
aus dem Yemen', Pantheon 45 (1987), pp. 4-20; Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, ‘Neue 
Wege der Koranforschung. III. Die Anfange der Koranschreibung: Kodikologische und 
kunsthistorische Beobachtungen an der Koranfragmenten in Sanaa', Magazin Forschung 1 
(1999) pp. 40-6; Hans-Caspar Graf von Bothmer, notes to entries nos 36-41 in Mikhail 
Piotrovsky and John Vrieze (eds), Earthly Beauty, Heavenly Art: Art of Islam (Amsterdam and 
London: De Nieuwe Kerk Amsterdam and Lund Humphries Publishers, 1999) (= catalogue of 
an exhibition held in De Nieuwe Kerk, Amsterdam, from 16 th December 1999 to 24 lh April 
2000 ). 

29 Whelan (‘Writing the Word of God', p. 132, n. 67) implied some doubt about these figures, 
saying that ‘the maximum preserved dimensions of [MS San'iD 20-33.1] are 43.9 x 36.5 cm, 
though von Bothmer claims without explanation that originally they must have measured 
51x47 cm’. Von Bothmer has provided me with the justification for his minimum 
measurements (personal communication, September 2002) in the following words: ‘As no 
folio has been preserved intact, I listed the dimensions of upper and lower plus inner and outer 
margin of those fragments where they are extant. While the lower margin is intact in no 
instance, many measurements could be taken of the upper, and both the inner and outer 
margins. The maximum measurements are: inner margin: 4.5 cm; outer margin: 9 cm; and 
upper margin, beginning from the base line of the first line of the written surface: 7.5 cm. These 
I added to the maximum dimensions of the written surface, which are 35.5 cm in height and 
33.5 cm in width (between base lines 1 and 20). Then I had to decide what to do with the lower 
margins. In many, if not most, of the leaves from early Qur’ans which seem to be untouched the 
lower margin tends to be equal, if not larger, than its upper equivalent. Therefore I decided to 
add another 7.5 cm (taken from the upper one) for the lower margin to the calculation. That is 
how I got my imaginary folio of 51 x 47 cm. But why did I say “at least”? Because I felt that I 
should take into consideration that neither could it be ruled out that the leaves had been trimmed 
at an early date, nor that their fate between the disintegration of the codex and the end of 
conservation treatment in our days may have caused, if anything, shrinkage rather than an 
increase of their dimensions. This is the justification for my suggestion that the folios originally 
measured “at least 51 x 47 cm” - height preceding width.’ 

30 See Bonhams sale catalogue, Islamic and Indian Works of Art, London, 11 th October 2000, 
pp. 12-13 (no. 13). 

31 See Jan Just Witkam, ‘Manuscripts & Manuscripts’, Manuscripts of the Middle East 4 
(1989), p. 164 [= ‘Fig. 10. Dawran fragment no. 8’]. The association of this spelling with the 
Yemen suggests that this may be a regional variation. 

32 Similar abjad numbering of the ten-verse rosettes is found, for instance, in MS Paris 328a 
(see Dutton, ‘Some Notes’, p. 65 and p. 70, n. 71). 

33 See, for example, von Bothmer, ‘Architekturbilder im Koran’, esp. pp. 9ff; von Bothmer, 
‘Neue Wege der Koranforschung. III. Die Anfange der Koranschreibung’, p. 45 (‘End of l ht 
century AH lea 710-15 AD’); von Bothmer, notes to entries no. 36-41, Earthly Beauty, 
Heavenly Art, p. 101 (‘710-715’ AD). 

34 I am very grateful to Dr Hans-Caspar von Bothmer for permission to reproduce this image. 

35 See, for instance, Spitaler, Verszahlung, pp. 24-8. 

36 Here and in the rest of this paragraph I am relying on the information on the Ten Readings 
contained in the margin of the Qur’anic text as prepared by Muhammad Kurayyim Rajih in his 
al-Qira^at al-‘ashr al-mutawdtira, 3 ld edn (Medina: Dar al-Muhajir li’l-Nashr wa’l-TawzP, 
1414/1994). 

37 For Mujahid studying under Ibn c Abbas, see Ibn al-Jazarl, Ghava, vol. 2, p. 41. 

38 Deroche, ‘Umayyad Book Hands’, p. 629. 
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39 This is particularly evident in Deroche’s catalogue of the Qur’an manuscripts in the Khalili 
Collection in London (Francois Deroche, The ‘Abbasid Tradition: Qur’ans of the 8 th to the 10 th 
Centuries A.D. (London and Oxford: The Nour Foundation, in association with Oxford 
University Press, 1992). See also, for a convenient summary of Deroche’s method, Blair, 
Islamic Calligraphy, pp. 108-10. 

40 See Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God', p. 113. 

41 Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God’, p. 124. 

42 Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God’, pp. 124-5. See also, for a convenient summary of 
Whelan’s argument, Blair, Islamic Calligraphy, pp. 110-18. 

43 Our manuscript, for instance, seems to be associated with the Meccan tradition, while MS 
San c a 3 20-33.1 seems to show at least some Meccan and/or Yemeni characteristics. It should 
also be noted here that a preliminary examination by myself of MS Chester Beatty Library 
1404 - Whelan’s type manuscript for Group 2 - suggests a strongly ‘Medinan’ quality to the 
reading and verse-numbering, thus bolstering the idea of a HijazI, or Hijazl-influenced, 
provenance to this particular style of manuscript. Furthermore, given the markedly ‘Syrian" 
nature of both MS Paris 328a and MS London Or. 2165 (for which, see Yasin Dutton, ‘An 
Early Mushaf According to the Reading of Ibn c Amir’, Journal of Qur'anic Studies 3:1 (2001), 
pp. 71-89; Dutton, ‘Some Notes’; and, now, Intisar Rabb, ‘Non-Canonical Readings of the 
Qur'an: Recognition and Authenticity (The HimsI Reading)’, Jaunialjrf^uCanic^tudie^ 8:2 
(2006), pp. 84-127), such considerations also suggest that it may be necessary to reconsider the 
so far strictly chronological understanding of the ‘HijazI’ script or scripts represented in those 
manuscripts. 

44 Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God’, p. 124. 
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